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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wane 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


wmplaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
oan 4 Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

~ States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 45S. Calvert St 
Boston, Damrell & Upham,283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta y!or, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas, Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W, P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Stere. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


# Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, hewever remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. ® 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”* is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders er extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


Society , ‘ 

Seen on the Stage . ; 
Kansas City Club ; 
Miss Lily Buchanan 

Pansy Corset Lingerie ; 
What They Read : . 


Social Topics—The Value of 
Savages and Sinners F 


Haphazard Jottings e : 


A Novel Correspondence— fiction 


As Seen by Him . , . 
Culled Here and There 
Glimpses ° ; 
What She Wears 


For the Rogue’s Gallery 
The Critic’s Brazen Age 


li, it 


ili 

iil 

ili 

iii 

‘ ‘ : i iii 
Expediency in a World of 
: ‘ , ’ - 306 
310 
‘ . 314 
314 
316 
316 
318 


Dress Notes by the Way 320 
Smart Fashions For Limited Incomes WoW 
Descriptions of Numbered Fas! ions . ; ‘ vi 
Description of Figures ; ; vi 

. vi 


Food Lost in Cooking . ; 


PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL é 
By a lady ot refined taste and wid experience. will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application = Ad- 
dress Mrs. M. K. Zust, 100 West 94th Street, New 
York. 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 

A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 

has decided to use her taste and experience 

in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 

orders for gownsin the very latest models or attend 

to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 

of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 

quired, Address Mrs, ELEANOR LEwIS, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





MAIL ORDERS. 
” We have a specially organized department with 
superior facilities for mail order business. Careful, 
prompt attention guaranteed. Specialty: Holiday 
goods References. Address, GENERAL PURCHAs- 
ING AGENT, 358 West 123d Street, New York. 











ROBES AND GOWNS 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES - IMPO%.* ER—MILLINERY 
71% Fifth Avenue, New York 
TAILOR GOWNS 
Mourning Department in Connection 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 








TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 





LADIES, ATTENTION! ; 


Perfect Waist Patterns: result of thirty years 
experience in fitting. Bust measures—34, 36, 35, 
40, 42, 44, sent with full instructions, postpaid, tor 
$1.50. One pattern, joc. MADAME RAMEAU, 139 


M ilwaukee Avenue East, Detroit, Michigan. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





Two young women would like occupation for 
some hoursin the day. One to care for children or 
as companion to invalid ; one to write invitations, 
read aloud, etc. Address P, F., care Vogue, 154 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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BIRTHS 


Bradfield—On Thu., 28 Oct., at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, to Mrs. Thomas Parks 
Bradfield, a daughter. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Graham-Field.—Miss Lillie Graham, 
niece of Mr. Malcom Graham, to Mr Au- 
gustus Bradhurst Field, son of the late Au- 
gustus Field. 

McAllister-Stockton.—Miss Amelia 
Hamilton McAllister, daughter of the late 
Rev. Marion McAllister, to Mr, Richard 
Stockton. 

Morris - Pendleton. —- Miss Mildred 
Morris, sister of Mrs. Frederick Gebhard, to 
Mr. Frank Pendleton, of Baltimore. 

Ogden-Dickerson.—Miss Charlotte S, 
Ogden, daughter of Mr. John R. Ogden, of 
Bartow, to Mr. Edward N. Dickerson, son of 
the late Edward Dickerson, of New York. 


Williams - Wheeler. — Miss Edith 
Pemberton Williams, daughter of Mrs. 
Francis Cope Williams, to Mr. James Ever- 


ett Wheeler, son of Mr. E. S. Wheeler, of 
New Haven, 


MARRIED 


Nicholson-Elliot.—On Thu., 4 Nov., 
in St. Ignatius Church, by the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie, Miss Sallie Duncan Elliot, daughter 
of the late George Elliot, to Mr, G. J. Guth- 


rie Nicholson. 


WEDDINGS 
Manierre-Lockwood.—Mr. Alfred L. 


Manierre, son of former Senator Benjamin F. 
Manierre, and Miss Cornelia P, Lockwood, 
daughter of the late Joseph B. Lockwood, 
were married ai the home of the bride’s 
mother, No. 49 W. 57th St., on Wed., 10 
Nov. Maid of honor, Miss Marie Louise 
Lockwood. Best man, Mr. Charles E. 
Manierre. Ushers : Mr, Edward Van Valken- 


burgh, Jr., Mr. Howard E. White, Mr, 
Clifford W. Putnam, Mr. George H. Sujjj- 
van. 

McAlpin-Martin.—Mr. Benjamin B. 
McAlpin, son of Gen. Edwin A. McAlpin, 
and Miss Alice Martin, daughter of My, 
Henry Townsend Martin, were married jp 
St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church, jp 
Albany, on Wed., 10 Nov., the Rev. Dr, 
Battershall officiating. Bridesmaids, Mis, 
Helen Martin, Miss Ethel Davies, Mics 
Mabel Martin, Miss Alice Rochester, Miss 
Beatrice Brandreth, Miss Elsie De Witt Mor- 
ton. Best man, Mr. Edwin A. McAlpin, 
Jr. Ushers, Mr. William T. Martin. Mr, 
Frederick Hahn, Mr. David T. McAlpin, 
Mr. Buchanan Houston, Mr. Kenneth Kirt. 
land, Mr. Robert Driscoll, Jr., Mr. Arthur 
Coppell, Mr. Frederick Stett. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Francis—Page.—Mr. Arthur Wheeler 
Francis and Miss Helen Clifford Page, daugh. 
ter of Mr. J. Seaver Page, will be married 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church on Tue., 2; 
Nov. 


DIED 


Alden.—On Fri., 5 Nov., from typhoid 
fever, Paul Alden, aged 20, at the resi- 
dence of his stepfather, Dr. Robert F. Weir, 
37 W. 33d St. 

Brittan,—On Sat., 6 Nov., Fanny John- 
son, wife of Frederick W. Brittan and 
daughter of the late John Evans Johnson, of 
Richmond, Va.,, at her residence, No. 15 E, 
45th St, 

Painter.—On Thu., 4 Nov., James 
Painter, in the 79th year of his age, at his 
residence, 31 W. 12th St 

Scott.—On Fri., 5 Nov., Nancy Op- 
dyke, wife of the late John D. Scott, in her 
87th year, at her late residence, 24 West 
46th St. 


INTIMATIONS 


Jennings.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver S. Jen. 
nings have taken the house of Mr. Arthur 
Twombly, 27 E. 55th St., for the winter. 

Mortimer.—Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Mor- 
timer sailed for Europe on 10 Nov. 

Pooler.—Mr. and Mr. Louis James 
Pooler have taken a house at 83 Irving Place 
for the winter. 

Preston.—The Misses Preston of Wash- 
ington have resumed their dancing classes for 
children at Sherry’s. Patronesses, Mrs. 
August Belmont, M-s. G. W. Bliss, Mis. 
Elisha Dyer, Mrs. G. B. De Forest, Mrs. T. 
A. Havemeyer, Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. De 
Navarro, Mrs. Paul Thébaud and Mrs. Orme 
Wilson. . 

Robinson.—Miss Adeline King Robin- 
son will have a dancing class for children at 
the Astoria during the winter. Among the 
patronesses of her class are Mrs, Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. C. Gray Dinsmore, Mrs. Arthur 
Mason-Jones, Mrs. Grenville Kane, Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mrs. Alfred L. Loomis, 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Jr., Mrs. Fred 
Neilson, Mrs. John C. O’Connor, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Augustus Van 
Cortlandt, Jr., Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, 
Miss Laura J. Post and Miss Margaret Wil- 
merding. 

Scott.—Mr. Winfield Scott has taken a 
house at 246 Lex. Ave. for the winter. 

Stevens.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Stev- 
ens have closed their house -at Bernardsville, 
N. J.,and returned to Castle Point, Hoboken, 
for the winter. 

Strong.—Mrs. William Everard Strong 
and Miss Alice Strong sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday. After a month or more spent 
in England, they will go to the South of 
France for the winter. 


CONCERTS 


Seid].—The first subscribers of the Seidl 
concerts to be held at the Astoria the coming 
winter were Mr. J. Pierrepont Morgan, Mr. 
William Rockefeller, Mr. John Jacob Astor, 
Mr. Henry Marquand, Mr. Jacob Schiff, 
Mr. Henry Pagne Whitney, Mr. George J. 
Gould, Mr, Almeric Hugh Paget, Mr. 
Walter G. Oakman and Mr. Charles Lanier 
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Symphony Society.—Those who have 
already taken boxes for the concerts of the 
Symphony Society, to be held at Carnegie 
Hall, are Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mr. 
Dyneley Prince, Mrs Elliott F. Shepard, Mr. 
John Sloane, Mr. W. D. Sloane, Mr. Charles 
Stewart Smith, Mrs. Robert W. Tailer, Mrs. 
Spencer Trask, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
G. Creighton Webb, Mr. R. W. G. Wel- 
ling, Mr. George T. Bliss, Mr. George C. 
Boldt, Mr. Calvin S. Brice, Mr. John Crosby 
Brown, Mr, and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
Mrs. W. P. Douglas, Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Miss Caroline DeForest, Mr. William F. 
Havemeyer, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. 
Trenor L. Park, Miss Laura J. Post. 


Astoria.—The Astoria part of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel was formerly opened tu 
the public on Mon., 1 Nov., with a series of 
entertainments beginning in the afternoon, 
and carrying through the evening. The 
principal event of the afternoon was a chil- 
dren’s dance in the Astor gallery. In the 
evening the Seidl Ochestra gave a concert in 
the Astor gallery ; and in the large bali-room, 
arranged as a theatre with a stage of ample 
dimensions, Mr. John Drew and his com- 
pany presented an act of Rosemary. In the 
Sun parlor, on the top floor, a supper was 
served. The entire building including the 
kitchens, wine cellars and cigar vaults were 
open for inspection. The proceeds from the 
sale of the tickets were divided among a 
number of charities. Between two and three 
thousand were present. The committee of 
arrangements was Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs. 
Edmund L, Baylies, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mrs. George C. Boldt, Mrs. William C, 
Whitney, Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mrs. 
Frederic Edey. 


GOLF 


Lakewood.—The Consolation Cup finals 
were played at Lakewood on Saturday, when 
F.A. Walther beat S T. Skidmore, 4 up, 3 
to play. Inthe handicap tournament Jasper 
Lynch, A. B. Claflin and Walter H. Coles 
tied for first place, 


Scores : 
Jasper Lynch (seratch) : 
Out.,....c.c0e- 5 4465 45 5—42 
ER ee 43.4565 5 § 5—42-84 
A. B. Claflin (handicap 6) : 
MUt.....sce00e S$ 4 4 5 64 7 5 4-44 
Wii. scce teal 5 645 § 4 6 6 § -46—go 
Walter H. Coles (handicap 8) : 
RRP Se 6646745 5 5—48 
In.... .0-.c00eS #5 5 6 4 5 S S—44-92 


Westchester Golf Club.—The Will- 
mount Cup, played for in the Westchester 
Golf Club’s open tournament, held last week, 
A. H, Fenn, the Palmetto champion, beat 
F. W. Menzies, of St: Andrew’s, in the 
final round, 4 up, 5 to play. 


Scores : 

A. H. Fenn: 

Oe . conten $6553 5 4 6 4-43 
Se 5676 3 6 3 5 4—45—88 
OU... wcercess § 565 45 4 6 5—45 
In. os lee 

F, W., Menzies: 

Gut..........9 78 5 444 5 4-50 
In... ...... 2000 6 6 7 4 5 § 6 §5—48—98 
Ouwt..........6 666 5 45 7 4-48 
Ws. 00.0 wide 


* Bye holes not played. 


The open handicap was played on Sat, 
First prize was won by Laurence Mortimer, 
Westchester, 91, 8. 83; F.G. Cunningham. 
Westchester; D. W. Tailor, Seabright and 
E. R. Kellogg, Richmond, Hill, tied for 
second place. 

Che mixed foursome prize played for on 
Fri., was won by Miss Beatrix Hoyt and W. 
H. Sands. 

Mrs. Butler Duncan and Mr. Laurence 
Waterbury were second. 


_W. H. Sands and Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Westchester 
: runty Club— 
du "eee . 


T otal 

Lawrence Waterbury aad Mrs. Butler D. Robin- 
son, Westchester County Club— 
OU . . <del 6676544 5 4-47 
Un... .ccase co pe $99 6 SES 7 FH 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Auguste-Victoria.—Sailing for Genoa, 
6 Nov., Mr, and Mrs. J. William Beekman, 
Mr. Gerard Beekman, Miss Beekman, Hon. 
and Mrs. Edward C. Cramer, Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, Miss Drexel, Mr. F. de 
Coppet, Mr. and Mrs. Percy McElrath, 
Count and Countess Naselli, Mr. Lawrence 
Turnure, Jr. 


Fuerst Bismarck.—Arriving 5 Nov., 
Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Pabst, Hon. Frank D. 
Pavey, Mr. A. E. Vanderpoel, Mr. A. J. 
Vanderpoel. 


Teutonic.—Arriving 5 Nov., Mrs. De 
Lancey Kane, Mr. Marshall Field, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard McCreery, Mrs. E. Rollins 
Morse. 






SEEN ON THE STAGE 
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He return of that attractive actor Mr. 
John Drew, so long identified with 
Mr. Augustin Daly’s fashionable play- 
house, is a theatrical happening of interest to 
New York audiences. Naturally Mr. Drew's 
first night at the Empire Theatre found a 
large and friendly audience awaiting a sight 
and hearing of him in the Marriage of Con- 
venience. Although not new to the stage 
the comedy is to all intents a novelty to the 
theatregoers of this age as it has not been 
acted in many years. Miss Isabel Irving 
and Miss Elsie de Wolf shared the honors of 
the occasion with Mr. Drew. 


The exigencies of dates compelled Mr. 
Drew to an ungallant turning out of Miss 
Maude Adams, who with the Little Minister 
was taken into the Garrick where it is under- 
stood she is to remain as long as an admiring 
public continues to manifest interest in Bar- 
rie’s play. 


Miss Francis of Yale, which was presented 
for the first time on Monday Evening at the 
Manhattan Theatre, reintroduced to New 
York an actor, Etienne Girardot so pleasantly 
remembered in connection with that jolly 
farce, Charley’s Aunt. The next play is like. 
wise farcial. It also concerns aman masquad- 
ing in feminine attire. 


An Enemy of the King was revived by 
Mr. Edward H. Sothern on Monday Evening 
at the Lyceum. 


Mr. Sol Smith Russel will close what has 
been his most successful New York engage- 
ment at the Garden Theatre on Saturday. 
He has made no change of bill, but kept A 
Bachelor’s Romance on the boards throughout 
his long engagement. 


The last week of Mr. Richard Mans- 
field's engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, beginning on 22 November, is to be 
devoted to a round of his principal impersona- 
tions. 


The Idol’s Eye at the Broadway is music- 
ally one of the best comic operas ever produced 
in this city, and as few comedians can equal 
Mr. Frank Daniels in farcial behavior, it is 
small wonder that the public, in large num- 
bers, is testifying its appreciation. 


The note from Wallack’s is that A Lady of 
Quality and Miss Julia Arthur have made a 
hit. 

Miss Anna Held, late of the Lyric, is now 
appearing at Koster & Bial's. 


The First Born, the Chinese play which 
won an instant success at the Manhattan 
Theatre a few weeks ago, is to be seen this 
week at the Harlem Opera House. 


At Proctor’s Mr. Melia Morris is this week 
presenting Mrs. Fisk’s The Rose. 


The Old Homestead continues to attract 
large audiences to the Academy of Music. 


On Monday next a new operatta, 1999, 
will be presented at the Casino. 


The Glad Hand continues. at Weber & 
Field’ s. 


Miss May Irwin appears on Monday at the 
Bijou in a new farce—The Swell Miss Fitz- 
well. 

AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Old Homestead. 

Bijou—8.15, What Happened to Jones, 

Broadway—8.15, The Idol's Eye. 

Casino—8.00, The Belle of New York. 

Daiy’s - 8.15, The Circus Girl. 

Empire—8.20, A Marriage of Convenience. 

Fifth Avenue—8.30, The Devil's Disciple. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Cumberland, '61. 

Garden—8.15, A Bachelor's Romance. 

Garrick—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, A Stranger in New York 

Knickerbocker—8.15, An American Citizen. 

Lyceum—8.15, E H. Sothern. 

Manhattan—8.30, Miss Frances of Yale. 

Wallack’s—8.15, A Lady of Quality. 


KANSAS CITY COUNTRY CLUB 


‘T “He Country Club of Kansas City has 
organized March 14, 1896, Con- 
tracts let for building 28 May. Club 

house opened September 26, 1896. Sixty- 
five acres of land, Buildings totally destroyed 
by fire April 21,1897. Onthe morning of 
22 April a force of men were at work pre- 
paring for rebuilding new club house and re- 
opened 3 July, Field sports bi-monthly. 
Golf tournaments weekly. Membership one 
hundred and ninety-six, limited to two 
hundred. Situation, four miles south of 
Kansas City limits. Total length of Golf 
links, nine holes, two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-six yards. The club gives dinner 
dances every Saturday night and is opened the 
year round. Golf is played all winter on ac- 
count of scarcity of snow. Tennis tourna- 
ments also held monthly during season. No 
artificial hazards are necessary ; nature has 
supplied all the obstacles needed. On the 
ground is a good sized lake, fed by natural 
springs, and is one of the hazards of the 
course, The club is free of debt. The illus- 
tration in this Vogue is from a photograph 
by Davison, 


MISS BUCHANAN 


Iss Lily Buchanan'was one of last season's 
M Baltimore débutantes. She is ex- 

tremely blonde, with brilliant color- 
ing, and is tall and graceful. She represents 
two Maryland families of prominence, and is 
the daughter of Mr. James H. Buchanan, Her 
mother was Miss Gittings, which brings her 
into alliance with a large Baltimore connec- 
tion. Miss Buchanan’s coming out ball was 
one of the events of last year. 


NEW BRIDAL LINGERIE 


(Shown on pages 315, 317) 
eter Gown.—White silk striped barége 
made over coral pink taffeta, revers 
edged with passementerie, turned 
over a fichu edged with plissé of pink chiffon 
and beige lace. 

Upper Right Fig.—Under-vest of white 
woven silk, appliqué of real Valenciennes 
lace to form empiécement, finished wich 
beading and ruffles of real Valenciennes lace. 

Upper Left Fig.—Night robe of white 
batiste, with square collar, trimmed with 
feather stitching and insertion, and edged 
with a deep fall of Valenciennes lace. 

Lower Right Fig.—Night robe of white 
batiste, trimmed with Marie Antoinette fichu, 
made of alternate rows of lace insertion and 
batiste, ruffle falling all around shoulders, 
edged with Valenciennes lace. Elbow 
sleeves. 

Wuire Satin Braipat Corset anp Per 
Ticoat-——Left Fig.—The corset is trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace and a bouillonné of 
white chiffon around the top. The skirt is 
trimmed with flounces of Valenciennes lace 
over mousseline de soie, and five bouillonnés 
of white chiffon. 

Pinx Satin Corset And Perricoat— 
Right Fig.—The petticoat is made over a 
lining of pink taffeta, with insertions, frills 
and plaitings of écru lace. The plastron is 
formed of the satin, covered with embroid- 
ered net in Marie Antoinette design, and the 
medallions are rosebuds embroidered in pink 
muslin and appliquéd to the lace. 

Stocxincs.—Of white silk, with inlets of 
Valenciennes lace, finished with hand em- 
broidery and the bride’s initials. 

Trousseau imported by the Pansy Shop for 
Miss Mary Hice Norton. 
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THE EYE OF 
A book brought into vogue by Rider 
Haggard with She, King Solomon’s 
Mines, etc, If the fighting is not quite so 
thrilling, M, le Queux succeeds in making 
his fabulous hero and heroine— descendants of 
Semiramis and conquerors of the Land of No 
Return— interesting enough to induce his 
readers to follow their fortunes to the close, 
although they are guided by a ‘‘ strange com- 
bination of dactiliomancy with christallo- 
mantia’’ and described with rather an over- 
profusion of such words as ‘* halituous.”’ 
(F. A. Stokes Co. ) 


A SON OF 
BORNE 


ISTAR, BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


Very readable specimen of the sort ef 


MARS, BY S&T. GEORGE RATH- 


How the shop-girls and messenger-boys 
must rejoice when they hear that St. George 
Rathborne has written another book ! Here 
is just what they like—a rattling story of 
adventure, with not too much literary ability 
or finish of style ; rather a hazy acquaintance 
with nautical matters, such as the difference 
between forward and aft—though the writer 
has really mastered the fact that all vessels, 
including naphtha launches, carry red and 
green lights. But, to do the book justice, 
the love story is pure, the hero is high- 
minded ; and if the adventures verge on the 
improbable, since the scene is Zanzibar who 
is to say that they are impossible? (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely.) 


SHEILAH MCLEOD, BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


Although perhaps not quite so fresh and fas- 
cinating as some of Mr. Boothby’s previous 
books—notably Doctor Nikola—Sheilah Mc- 
Leod is good reading, and points an excel- 
lent moral by means of a brisk, stirring tale 
with a noble woman for heroine. It is a re- 
freshing variety to have the woman posing as 
the good angel instead of the evil genius of a 
man’s life. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


ISIDRA, BY WILLIS STEELL (?) 
A MOUNTAIN OF GOLD. BY WILLIS STEELL 


The first of these two books, Isidra, al- 
though no acknowledgement of the fact is 
made, is unquestionably a translation from 
the French. It is French in idea, manner, 
style, plot and idiom, the latter being at times 
far too faithfully rendered to carry out the in- 
tended illusion of original authorship. This 
characterization is by no means intended to 
convey any idea of the impropriety often as- 
sociated with the adjective Frenchy, on the 
contrary this is a clean, spirited little story (of 
the French occupation of Mexico) such as are 
written and published in France in far greater 
numbers than we are willing to believe. 
What is complained of is the attempt to 
conceal its source, 

Were any proof beyond the evidence of its 
own pages needed of its foreign origin, it may 
be found in the pages of A Mountain of Gold, 
undoubtedly by Willis Steell, a vulgar, fool- 
ish book written in a bold and disjointed style 
totally unlike the flowing and spirited phrases 
which almost make one overlook the im- 
probabilities of Isidra in a certain charm of 
story and description, none of which exists to 
veil or palliate the vulgarity and silliness of A 
Mountain of Gold. (E, Tennyson Neely.) 


VAN HOFF, OR THE NEW FAUST. BY ALFRED 


SMYTHE 


This book reads Jike a bad translation 
from the German. The hero, Van Hoff, 
in quest of the elixir of life, obtains it by 
making a compact with the devil, of whom, 
with commendable righteousness, Mr. 
Smythe stands considerably in awe. His 
portrait—Mr, Smythe’s, that is—serves as 
frontispiece to the volume. He has a benig- 
nant look, an ascot tie and an imperfect 
knowledge of English grammar. The latter 
leads him to say, ‘* This cannot be me,’’ on 
page 20. Van Hoff, the hero, dies finally 
in great haste but apparently without pain. 
Mr. Smythe in the preface declares impress- 
ively, ‘* Nothing is impossible.’ He appar- 
ently forgot to make an exception m favor 
of this volume. (American Publishers’ 


Corporation. ) 
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Parisian Lingerie. 


Silk and Flannel House Jackets, 
Silk Petticoats, Imported 


Tea-Gowns, Corsets. 


Children’s Wear. 


Dancing and School 
Frocks, Long Coats, 
Blouse Jackets. 


Proadovay HH 19th ot. 


NEW YORE. 





Love’s 
Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water, 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 

1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


of experience all go— 
and always go—where 
they can find the genu- 
ine MountVernon Mills 
material. A shirt waist 
made of this fabriclooks 
best,wears best, and car- 
ries its color as long as 
there isathreadofitleft. 
Never buy a waist for 
yourself ora fancy shirt 
for the husband without 
asking if the material 
was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Mills. 


A helpful book to buy- 
ers sent free. 
MOUNY VERNON MILIS, 
Philadelphia. 





LINENS FOR 
BRIDAL OUTFITS 


should be of the best quality 

possible. We make a spe- 

cialty of Wedding Trous- 

seaux. In buying of us you 
4 save one profit, as we deal 
with manufacturers only, and 
you areassured of getting the 
best ofeverything andalways 
at the lowest possible price. 

Our assortment of Hand- 
kerchiefs for the Holidays 
never was so attractive. 
Ladies’ and men’s hand em- 
broidered initial handker- 
chiefs at 25c are the best 
value ever shown. 


W. 8. KINSEY & CO., 


Near 36th St. 388 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
OO Se 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 






















Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





















HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Expositiog 


E, TWYEFFORT 


MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St, 


CORRECT GARMENTS 
FOR ALL FUNCTIONS 


EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS 


SPORTING DEPARTMENT 


SPECIALTIES FOR HORSE SHOW 









SUITS 
ot ¢ 
Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 
(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 














13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Nov. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
Open Day an Evening 


CONCERTS BY LANDER 


A few choice arena and tier boxes can be 





secured by early application at the box office 








Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. 


STADLER & FALK 


Makers of High-class Garments 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
535 Fifth Avenue 


Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats. 


Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model 


SS 


New York 





KULL & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS 


and 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS 
GARMENTS 
for 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


GarMENTS REMODELED BY US AT SHORT 
Notice 
18 East 20th Street 
New York 
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CUSHION 


National Horse Show | 


Madison Sq. Garden 


eee — 
FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER 
Is the only original, Don't accept any substitute, 
Beware of any Talcum Powder put up in tin boxes 
as there is danger of lead poisoning. See that you 
get the best. Manufactured only by 
JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Hoboken, N. J. 





INTON SAFETY PIN 





Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 
| Hasa perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
, Made of Tempered brass, 
doesn't bend. 
) Super nickled, doesn’t turn 
brassy. { 
} Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 
FREE! We will send sam- 
* ples of the CLIN- 
TON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 
animal booklet for the 
children. 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Fair Women from 





“It just suits me!"’ 
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BUTTON 


_ Never Sips or Tears 
Ofall dealers. Sample pair by mail,2s5c. Catalogue free 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
. . ox 


1604. BOsTON, MASS 
SOOSSSSSSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES 
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MODELS 


NEW YORK 





East 19th St. 


IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 





Vogue 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receip! 
of price, $3.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Avt., 
New York. 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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LI things are not expedient, is a truth that reformers not infre- 
A quently ignore. ‘There are certain vices that curse the race, 
and no thinking person but realizes that they seriously impede 
the uplifting of humanity and that their abolition or regulation is a 
matter of vital concern. Buta race that has been drunk and yn- 
chaste for thousands of years cannot even now, after centuries of 
struggle toward ethical attainment, be forced by admonition or by 
law to practice rigid moralities. Individuals do, but a large major- 
ity will not, and either persuasion in practical form must be resorted 
to or those who love grossness will raise the cry of Puritanism and be 
confirmed in their habit of life. 








This is especially true of the present time, when creeds and 
pulpits have to so great extent lost their restraining influence. And 
while compromising with evil is repugnant to every right-minded 
woman or man, the question each has to settle for her or himself is 
whether by licensing saloons and regulating vice or by refusing to do 
so the cause of righteousness is to be advanced. Two much dis- 
cussed occurrences give pertinence to this problem at the present 
time : Ina certain university town a number of distinguished citi- 
zens, among them a Presbyterian minister of exceptional culture, 
signed a petition for the licensing of an inn where liquor was to be 
dispensed. This action has convulsed the Presbyterian church, and 
its official bodies all over the country have denounced with more or 
less ferocity the licensing of the inn asa monstrous sin. Here is 
emphatically a case of expediency, and the question for each to 
decide is whether it is better for impressionable young students to 
frequent the low saloons in a village or for the college and town 
authorities to sanction a well-conducted place of resort where, under 
most decorous conditions, liquor can be had. It isto be remem- 
bered also that disorderly conduct, even of the milder type, is not 
permitted at the inn. ‘This is a matter for the consideration of 
mothers and fathers especially. The young men who attend college 
cannot be kept in leading strings, and unless the college selected is 
in a prohibition town the students will seek the places where beer 
and liquor are to be had. Which least harms them morally—to be re- 
duced to choice between low saloons with their atmosphere of debauch- 
ery, orto be afforded an opportunity to be convivial with the sanction 
of reputable citizens and professors and under decent conditions? The 
student is not an infant inthe cradle whose diet and amusements are 
imposed upon him—matters in which he has no voice. Thestudent isa 
man living in a world of temptation, and not in an ideal community. 
How can his temptations and his transgressions be reduced to the 
minimum ? 




















The other equally vital topic, that of the regulation of vice, offers 
a similar problem to the sane mind. Vice now flaunts itself on the 
thoroughfares ; it steals into houses ; it pollutes life on every side. 
It is an evil of enormous proportions against which the efforts of © 
the pulpit and the reformer avail but little. Official recognition, 
regulation and sequestration are all in the direction of lessening its 
power for evil. Is it wisdom or unreasoning fanaticism that demands 
an official ignoring of what is most painfully evident to even the 
youngest girl, and which trusts to the slow process of ethical teaching 
to eradicate the strongest instinct but one with which the race is 


endowed ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union closed a very successful con- 
vention at Montreal on 26 October. 

Among the subjects discussed that of so- 
cial purity and the regulation of vice attracted 
much attention; it was very warmly de- 
bated, and the outcome of the discussion 
was a series of uncompromising resolutions. 
The subject was handled by the different speak- 
ers with a straightforward recognition of the 
need of an official stand being taken in relation 
to an embarrassing and acutely tragic social 
factor. This body of respectable women did 
not take up the subject from motives of pruri- 
ency, or for any other reason thin that as an 
association the time had come when an official 
utterance ‘was imperatively demanded. The 
nobility of their motives and the fitness of 
their taking action did not prevent some men 
editors from expressing themselves as shocked 
that women should discuss such a topic in 
public. Ever since women began to assemble 
in.convention and. discuss any topic men have 
maintained this ‘¢ nasty-nice ’” attitude toward 
the discussions of such assemblages. In the 
present instance a prominent New York jour- 
nal was so editorially shocked that a topic 
which is constantly being exploited more or 
less suggestively in its news columns should 
be considered ethically by women that it 
refrained from naming it on its editorial page, 
merely alluding to it most decorously and ex- 
pressing regret that women should have so 
far forgotten themselves as to drag it out in 
public! Could Pecksniffian cant go farther? 


«** 

A certain association which is concerned in 
aiding young women to self-support, sends out 
periodic appeals for orders for upholstery, the 
claim being made that a considerable number 
ef deserving and competent women and girls 
are in need of work of this kind. Moved by 
an appeal a certain chatelaine signified her 
desire for one of these eager-to-work girl 
upholsterers, and in due course the worker 
arrived. She was shown some wool tapestry 
which was to be applied toa dress-case lounge, 
and also to be made into a pair of portiéres. 
The worthy but poor girl gazed at the mate- 
rial, and promptly declined to work on any- 
thing so inexpensive. She had just finished 
covering some chairs for Mrs. V with 
satin, and she could not work on cheaper 
material, saying which the in-need-of-work 
young woman walked out of the apartment. 
As*the association is again publishing an ap- 
peal, it would be interesting to know whether 
its workers this season also take a firm stand 
on a satin altitude. 





* 

* % 
A political campaign is nearly as effective 
in stripping off the mask of pretence as the 


day of judgment itself. More than one can- 
didate recently was nearly denuded of charac- 


VOGUE 






ter before the close of the campaign and under 
the searching lime light of fact one candidate 
suffered loss of ancestry and of military glory. 
Those women who are eager to take up polit- 
ical life must be prepared to gaze unmoved on 
an array of their uncupboarded skeletons. 


* 
* * 


The Sunday-school speaker is apt to wax 
eloquent over the work of the Bible society, and 
under the stimulus of his enthusiasm he not 
infrequently tells his hearers that the Bible has 
been translated into every known tongue. 
His zeal is more intense than his knowledge of 
philology is sound, since there are three thou- 
sand languages into which the Bible has never 
been translated. 

Pian 

A disquieting note for the smoker is that 
going the rounds of the press to the effect that 
the bacilli of tuberculosis has been discovered 
in a Chinese-made cigar. If the San Fran- 
cisco bacteriologist who made the discovery 
werein league with those ezrnest folk who de- 
claim against the use of the weed he could not 
have hit upon anything better calculated to 
further their propaganda. The most extrava- 
gant claim against the use of tobacco could 
not carry the conviction that this so far isolated 
case does as to the ‘‘ danger that lies in the 
weed,’” to quote a favorite phrase of the to- 
bacco opponents. 

* 
* * 

Some of the medical faculty are again in full 
cry after another new and sure cure for con- 
sumption. The discovery hails from San 
Francisco, and as usual the oxytuberculine is 
credited with many and marvelous cures. 
Warned by the humiliating outcome of their 
precipitate endorsement of Koch's remedy a 
few years ago, many physicians refuse their 
support to the new cure (?); meanwhile the 
discoverer is doing a thriving business in dis- 
posing of the serum at $5 a bottle. 

*% 

San Francisco is, it appears, under the ban 
so far as certain theatrical managers are con- 
cerned. After losing $100,000 in two years 
it has been decided to leave the western city 
out of theitinerary. The situation has moved 
the Argonaut to tabulation, and the result 
is highly interesting in several particulars. 
The most pertinent fact in view of Miss Maude 
Adams's exceptional success as a star is that 
during the time when she was a member of 
the John Drew Company, that actor drew 
good houses when Miss Adams appeared in 
the cast, but poor houses when she was left out. 
It would be invidious to point out here the 
plays and actors that failed to draw, but the 
table is an interesting study in the theatrical 
taste of the metropolis of the Pacific coast. 


* 
* % 

A certain class of women insists that there 
is not now nor has there been in recent years 
any necessity for women to agitate for rights. 
These uninformed persons insist that man 
willingly concedes. whatever woman , asks. 
Their personal experience with their men 
relatives gives the lie every day to this pre- 
tence, but in spite of facts they continue to 
affirm. They must credit others with very short 
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memories. The history of woman's achieve- 
ment in any field of effort has been the story 
of a struggle with man’s handicapping of her 
endeavor, A late instance is that of the lady 
who would a sailing master be. Lady Ernest- 
ine Brudenell-Bruce, an accomplished yachts- 
woman and owner, applied to the proper 
London authority for a master’s certificate, ex- 
plaining that she had no intention of taking up 
the profession of master actively, her desire 
for mastership being confined to her own 
yacht. Although she had been careful te 
properly qualify herself for the certificate, it 
was denied her on the score of sex. Women 
have all the rights they want for the asking— 


have they ? 
* 


* % 

In spite of the tremendous output of cook- 
books it was left to government officials to 
find out for the first time by experiment what 
proportion of food is lost in cooking. The 
results of some of these valuable experiments 
are given in another column, and the attention 
of all housewifes is invited to the somewhat 
startling instances of loss of value therein set 


forth. 
* 


* * 

Abused are the meek in spirit, would be a 
plain statement of fact regarding the treatment 
meeted out to the gentle in this aggressive 
world. Down an avenue alive with shoppers 
plunged a public hack, the driver recklessly 
heading for car-waiting groups that scattered in 
fright as his horse appeared in their midst. 
One delicate woman wae not sufficiently agile 
and she fell beside the curb. Friendly hands 
helped to raise her, and an indignant woman 
onlooker asked if she were hurt, and if she 
would not like the number of the cabman. 
She replied that her arm was hurt and she was 
very much shaken, as she had just recovered 
from a severe illness. But oh no! she did 
not want the cabman’s number. It was found 
to be 372 and she was told, but she could not 
be induced to make a complaint ; she gently 
insisted that she ought to have looked out 
for him. The driver, who had seemed 
amused at the scattering groups, took his stand 
quite unconcernedly on an opposite corner. It 
is safe to say that if he had knocked down a 
man he would have selected some other wait- 
ing place than a neighboring corner. A quiet 
acceptance of brutal treatment on the part of 
the gentle is an injustice to the would-be 
tyrant as well as to the victim. No one 
should encourage another to be a bully. 

** 

She was corpulent, white-haired, and cos- 
tumed in mourning, with silk bag on arm ; she 
had the appearance of a mother in Israel, 
intent on church work. In her hand as she en- 
tered the car she carried an open periodical, 
which when seated she spread out rather osten- 
tatiously. Instead, however, of the Christian 
Herald or Zion’s Advocate or some other 
fit title line, the surprised observerjread the 
name of. a periodical devoted solely to the 
discussion of the frivolities and sins of the 
socially prominent. The love of gossip ap- 
parertly flouréshes in all soils. 





Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 


tion. 
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A NOVEL CORRESPONDENCE 


T was a most unsatisfactory ending toa 

I charming fortnight, and the Professor 

looked upon the flying landscape with 
eyes that saw not. 

Only the one material fact seemed to take 
possession of him—that every turn of the abom- 
inable wheels carried him farther from Miss 
Lansing. 

Two weeks ago he had not known her, and 


in fact she was still the X in his little equation. 
They had happened to arrive in the same quiet 
mountain town before the season, she with an 
invalid mother, and he in search of a much 
needed rest. 

May Lansiag was at first classified in his 
mental note-book as belonging to the genus 
flirt-—species coquette—a type which he theo- 
retically detested. But he was unable to make 
a cool, impartial study of the specimen, on 
account of the proximity of the subject. 

It was something entirely new to him to 
have a flower stuck through his button-hole 
each morning as a sort of badge of conquest, 
and a small, imperious maid taking charge of 
his body and soul. You know it is on record 
that an owl and a pussy cat once went to sea, 
and from all accounts had a charming voyage ; 
so it happened that this dignified and reserved 
thirty-year old owl of a Professor and the 
playful little kitten of a maiden became fast 
friends. 

So now at the end of a fortnight he was 
going back to town, and with Miss Lansing 
in the background and work in the fore- 
ground the middle distance seemed particu- 
larly tantalizing. 

As he opened his grip for the first time, his 
eye fell on a yellow-backed novel lying on top ; 
in great black letters he read the title : Good- 
by, Sweetheart, and underneath written in pen- 
cil: « May Lansing, summer of *96."" 








VOGUE 


He smiled as he remembered that she had 
been reading the book, and had evidently 
slipped it in his grip at the station. 

Now the Professor in early youth had ac- 
cepted the old advice: Trust Her Not, 
She’s Fooling Thee, and had gone through 
the world with his heart encased in such com- 
plete armor that no arrow had a chance to en- 
ter there. 

But warfare was not Miss Lansing’s sole 
means of conquest. She appealed naturally to 












den to find a square package on his desk, ad- 
dressed in the long, slanting hand that he had 
no trouble in recognizing. 

It was a small book this time and bore the 
significant title, A Likely Story. No remarks 
were necessary ; it was simply a concise way 
of saying what, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have required eight sheets of lavender 
note paper, a silver monogram and much 
slanted scratching of a stub pen. 

The scoffing disbelief expressed irritated 











KANSAS CITY COUNTRY CLUB 
(See text) 


all mankind for protection and admiration, and 
no force of arms was necessary when she talked 
in a certain irresistible way, with her foot on 
the soft pedal as it were. 

The train boy interrupted the Professor's 
most pleasant meditations by depositing an 
armful of books on the seat beside him. As 
his eye involuntarily ran over the titles, a bril- 
liant idea struck him—why not repay Miss 
Lansing in her own coin? Impatiently toss- 
ing aside The Shadow of a Crime, Dora 
Thorne, and others unavailable, he lighted 
upon George Macdonald's story, My Heart's 
in the Highlands. 

By ingenious turning of an old envelope 
he soon had the book wrapped and addressed 
to Miss Lansing, Nettleworth Inn, Catskills. 
This he mailed at the first stop, and congrat- 
ulated himself upon the success of his plan. 

Town seemed particularly dull when the 
Professor dropped back into the traces. He 
had laid out a tremendous amount of work for 
the summer, and now was his only time to 
elaborate the original thoughts which had been 
burning for utterance during the busy college 
term. 

But somehow he found that a provoking 
damsel stood just in front of his telescope of 
abstract observation ; and though she was ex- 
ceedingly petite, she succeeded in utterly ob- 
scuring his mental vision to every other sight. 
The third day after his return he entered his 
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the Professor. He walked to the book-case 
and searched earnestly, as if for ‘¢ some volume 
of forgotten lore."’ Finally he blew the dust 
from a blue-bound book and read the name, 
Is Life Worth Living? 

¢* That will do,’ he said as he took it back 
to the desk and proceeded to tie it neatly up. 

At the end of the week came an answer, 
mailed direct from the publishers. It was Wil- 
kie Collins’s I Say No! 

The Professor thought it was rather a satis- 
factory response, as it indicated that Miss Lans- 
ing also was unhappy, and he began to wonder, 
in a fearful sort of way, if his absence might 
have anything to do with it. 

*¢ Poor little girl, she is lonesome,”” he solil- 
oquized, and a strong desire seized him to go 
back to try to relieve the situation. 

But years of suspicion of the fair sex were 
not to be smiled away by a pair of red lips. 
He shook off the strong feeling of pity, called 
himself an idiot and made a savage assault 
upon the deepest book on his table. 

That night he took himself in hand and held 
a regular court of justice, his heart being the 
culprit and his reason the judge. 

But the case was tried on the avenue under 
the distracting influence of a full moon, and 
as he strolled along he found himself living over 
again that happy fortnight in the mountains. 

In his close companionship with May Lans- 
ing he had touched a sympathetic chord in her 
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nature, and such a pathetic little minor strain 
had been given that it revealed the girl to him 
in an entirely new light. 

Her winsome personality, her pretty manner- 
isms and odd way of doing and saying the 
most commonplace things formed but part of 
her attraction for the Professor. 

It was the serious side of her nature, her 
vague longing for a broader, fuller life that 
called forth his sympathy. 

While this mood was upon him, he saunt- 
ered into a bookstore, and with the new inter- 
est books had acquired for him he began to 
glance over the novel counter. 

One title arrested his eyes and seemed to 
appropriate his entire attention—To Call Her 
Mine, by Walter Besant. Had it been the 
unexpressed wish of his heart ? 

Obeying the impulse of the moment he pur- 
chased the volume, and almost before he knew 
it was walking briskly toward the post-office. 

The following week was spent in dire dis- 
tress of mind by the Professor. At one min- 
ute he was in deadly suspense for fear Miss 
Lansing would think he was in earnest, the 
next he was tormented with the fear that she 
would think he was jesting. 

A whole week elapsed before he eagerly 
tore the wrappings from his answer and dis- 
closed Mrs. Oliphant’s story, He That Will 
Not When He May. 

He did not have to think twice for an 
answer to this, but dispatched a messenger boy 
immediately for a copy of Reade’s It is Never 
Too Late to Mend. 

After the book was dispatched he locked 
his rooms and boldly abandoning work betook 
himself to a sequestered nook in the park. 
Here he stretched himself under the trees, and 
with hands clasped under his head he gazed up 
through the shimmering leaves to the blue 
beyond and thought the thoughts that are non- 
translatable. 

The next afternoon he dropped in on Tom 
Cosby, not because Cosby was a particular 
friend of his but because Miss Lansing had 
happened to mention that they had been at the 
same house party the summer before. 

Tom was at home and talkative ; in fact, 
the Professor thought, decidedly garrulous, 
until the subject turned to the Lansings. 

**So you have been with May Lansing. 
Well, well,’’ said Tom in a reminiscent tone 
which the Professor did not relish. ‘* She is a 
winner, I can tell you; it broke me all up 
when I heard that she was engaged to Ben 
Lane, that good-looking cousin of hers.”” 

The Professor blew a long, thin cloud of 
smoke, and watched it with half-closed eyes. 
‘Oh, she is engaged, is she?*’ he asked in- 
differently. 

‘* Mortgaged property all the time,*’ con 
tinued Tom, ‘‘ and four of us chumps ready 
to blow each other’s brains out about her. 
‘Miss Napoleon’ the boys called her, be- 
cause she managed her forces so well.”’ 

The Professor did not wait to hear more. 
He wanted to get out into the fresh air, where 
he could think it all over, and try to waken 
out of the absurdly happy dream he had been 
wandering in all day. 

But soon the fact was borne in upon him 
that the dream was not to be reasoned away. 

It had become part of his life, and was 
woven "so closely with his hopes for the future 
that even the new light thrown on the subject 
did not seem to change the aspect of things. 

‘<TIt was not her fault,’’ he said, over and 
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over again, ‘*and she shall never know that 
I was fool enough to take her friendship for 
something more.”’ 





WALKING DRESS FROM 


With a grim determination to play out the 
farce to the end he turned into his little book- 
store. 
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** Have you Quits, by the Baroness Taute- 
pheaus ? *” he asked. 
The clerk said he had not but that he 
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would send out immediately and get it. 
The Professor stood at the counter, os- 
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(Continued from page 311) 
tensibly absorbed in the Midsummer Puck, 
and utterly oblivious to the fact that he held 
the paper upside down. 

After getting the book he made one more 
purchase in the shop next door—a boit of nar- 
row black ribbon ; then went slowly back to his 
apartment. 

Seating himself at the desk, he carefully 
wrapped the black ribbon around the book 
until only the title stood out in bold relief. 

*¢ Quits,"’ he read, and then repeated it 
slowly, ** Quits.”” 

It took some time to tie it up and address 
it, and still more to step over to the corner to 
drop it in the box. 

When he returned he sank into a chair by 
the window. 

Great splashes of rose color spread over the 
neutral sky, and the window panes caught the 
light and blushed pink in response. Gradu- 
ally the glow began to fade, gently but 
steadily the twilight came on, and when the 
Professor raised his head from his hands not a 
vestige of color remained. 

There he sat in the cheerless room while the 
gloaming enveloped him, and when the moon 
peeped in later on, she found him still there, 
one hand over his eyes and the other holding 
the beloved pipe which he had even forgotten 
to light. 

* * * 


The next summer there was a pretty little 
nest of a home built in the mountains. 

A sunny window seat runs across one end 
of the dining room, and just above the corner, 
over the bust of Clytie, hangs a low book 
shelf. 

There are only eight volumes on it, begin- 
ning with Good-by, Sweetheart, and ending 
with We Two. But the title of the book 
next to the end is always turned to the wall 
except when the Professor, in a teasing mood, 
turns it around and displays in great gold 
letters, She Stoops to Conquer. 

When curious friends comment upon the 
collection, the Professor and his pretty wife 
exchange significant smiles, but vouchsafe no 


explanation. 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
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THE ABSURDITY OF ACTORS ATTEMPTING TO 
SET THE STYLE—AMUSING SOCIETY EF- 
FORTS OF STAGEFOLK—THE HAS-BEEN 
AND THE TAILOR FROM A CLOTHES 
POINT OF VIEW — AFTER MUCH 
DISCURSIVE TALK H1M SETTLES 
DOWN TO DOGMATIC AS- 

SERTION ANENT THE 
WINTER OVER- 

COAT 


Chae theatres are in full blast now and we 
can spend our evenings viewing the 
efforts of people who do their best, I 

presume, to entertain us. While lam willing 

to concede to the actor his right to amuse and 
perhaps to educate—for we hear an awful lot 
about the elevation of the stage—I must deny 
his right to teach us how to dress. Why an 
actor, a man who is paid to make believe he 
is something he is not, should assume to teach 
gentlemen how to dress is a perfectly preposter- 
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ous idea. I have been attending theatres for 
many years; I suppose I have seen all the 
modern ‘‘turns.’” Naturally I like the so- 
called society play. I think it rather amusing 
to watch the efforts of peculiarly brought up 
men in their endeavors to portray the well-bred 
man. It is so evident that they are trying. 
The manner in which they enter a room or 
approach a lady, or do any of those delicate 
little acts which come so naturally toa gentle- 
man, stamps them as imposters at once. 

A well-dressed man on the stage is some- 
thing I have yet to see. I have seen actors 
perfectly dressed, but never properly dressed. 
The clothes look well—that is they are pressed 
and they set without a wrinkle—but they are 
always way behind the vogue. There is a 
noticeable suggestion of the ready-made about 
the stage ‘‘gentleman’s’’ dress that is very 
noticeable. 

Very few men can dress right. It is born 
in men to be poets or dressers. Firmly do I 
believe that. It is not so much a question of 
money as it is of taste. Ihave in mind two 
men who will serve to illustrate the point. 
One is a tailor. He has practically unlimited 
resources. He can have a dozen suitsa day if 
he wishes it. He makes his body serve asa 
living sign. The other is a clerk in a bank 
down town with a salary of twenty-five dollars 
a week. He isa ‘‘has been.’” The tailor isto 
my mind the most hopelessly ill-dressed man 
on earth, while the clerk is one of the best-dressed 
men I have ever seen. He practices all sorts 
of economies, but no one would know it. He 
has his coats and trousers altered to meet the 
new lines in vogue. He has to be satisfied 
with one or two suits. But what he has is 
right, and it fits beautifully. The man was 
made to dress, and no matter what he may 
put on it seems to look well. Some men 
affect the military carriage and some the indo- 
lent, careless one, The latter means round 
shoulders, a very decided stoop, and loose, 
baggy clothes. It is the Enghish model. The 
well-set-up, straight, broad-shouldered fellow, 
who stands like a guardsman on dress parade, 
can wear clothes. He is close to my ideal. 
But what has all this to do with clothes? A 
great deal. 


NEW COATS 


I want to take you into the fitting qualities 
of the new coats. When your tailor takes 
hold of you insist that you have broad square 
shoulders, and that your coat fit you closely 
over the chest and about the shoulders. The 
collar must cling to the neck like a poor rela- 
tive. The back of the coat must fall straight, 
and be rather full. There must not be the 
slightest suspicion of a small waist. After the 
coat has fitted the shoulders it leaves the body. 
Take one of the new reefers, those broad- 
breasted heavy sacks of worsted. The lapels 
are curved, well-pointed and broad. The 
collar is deep and high. The front laps well 
over and closes with three large bone or rubber 
buttons. The rows of buttons are well spaced; 
this imparts the impression of broadness. 
There is no breast pocket and the coat and the 
side pockets have flaps. The sleeves fit rather 
snugly. The coat is cut short, and has no 
vent in the back. It can be in black or blue 
cloth. I do not like it in fancy cloths. 

The waistcoat is of the same material as 
the coat and is cut double-breasted. 

The trousers should be striped worsted of a 
dark shade. 
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These coats are very handy as they may be 
worn with knickers or whenever it is not quite 
cool enough for the handy covert. 


OVERCOATS 


The overcoat question is now uppermost 
in the minds of men who cannot indulge in 
more than one. The well-dressed man will 
have to have an Inverness for evening wear. 
These coats are made of black cheviot or 
vicuna. They can be had heavy or quite light ; 
the coat may be lined with satin material or 
with some woolen stuff. The Inverness is 
made either with sleeves or without. For 
winter wear the sleeves are rather necessary. 
A cape does not keep the cold air out. 

For day wear you may choose a double- 
breasted box coat for driving and a single- 
breasted coat for street wear. The driving 
coats are made of extra heavy Devon. They 
are lined with wool, and have great heavy 
flaps on the pockets, and all seams are heavily 
strapped. The single-breasted overcoat is 
made of beaver, melton, vicuna, lamb’s wool 
or elysian, and is lined with wool or silk. 
The woolen linings are very pretty. I like 
them simply because they look manly. The 
ulster must be double-breasted and made with 
a great wide collar. It should be made of a 
heavy beaver. In one of my papers I spoke 
of fur-lined coats for evening wear. When it 
gets very cold the Inverness is not safe for this 
climate. A man who attends a theatre or a 
dance, and then goes out into the cold air can- 
not depend on a light, sleeveless Inverness for 
protection. A fur-lined overcoat is the best 
thing. _It is dressy and it is thick and warm. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He fashion of ladies’ hats of the present 
day—I am not going to talk about 

the theatre—compels them to fasten a 

veil, which veil is secured by being tightly 
drawn across the face and fastened behind. 
Now no one will dispute that quite the most 
prominent feature in her face is that charming 
little nose, retroussé or otherwise ; the conse- 
quence is that the end of the nose requires to 
be relieved from time to time from the pressure 
of the veil, and this is arrived at by a shooting 
out of the pretty lips, thereby assuming the 
idea of a delightful little pout or, as the French 
call it, moue. Habit is a stern master, so that 
the wearer of this veil, all unconscious, keeps 
on pouting and shooting her pretty lips for- 
ward when there is no veil at all upon her face. 


Marie Christine, Queen of Spain in 1875, 
as an Austrian archduchess barely fifteen years 
of age, like her predecessors was appointed 
Superior of a convent founded by Maria 
Theresa at Prague, for the daughters and 
widows of nobles of the highest rank. It was 
thither that Alfonso twelfth came in 1879 
after the loss of his first wife‘to wed the prin- 
cess whom he never pretended to be very much 
in love with, but who as affianced husband 
discovered that he had won the young girl's 
heart. Six years of married life followed, 
when Alfonso died without seeing the son and 
heir for whom the Spanish people so ardently 
wished. As a girl of nineteen, and leader of 
Spanish society, the young queen indulged in 
her fondness for dress and the frivolous pur- 
suits of her new female subjects—for the upper 
classes of Spanish women are not exactly famed 

(Continued on page 316) 
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for wisdom. Queen Marie Christine of to-day 
is just a nice little woman, but.one whom a 
person might pass in the street without looking 
at a second time. She is slight rather than 
robust, with fair hair, a by no means mobile 
face, and not at all fashionably dressed. But 
this simple exterior hides the mind and heart 
of a very able statesman (for to say a states- 
woman has an unpleasant sound). Queen 
Christine, up to the recent death of Antonio 
Canovas del Castillo, managed to hold the 
balance very skilfully between the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, although it is an open secret 
that she leant more towards the latter than the 
former. She is very methodical and precise, 
and notwithstanding the many hours she has to 
devote to affairs each day, rules her household 
financially as well as morally as probably no 
gentlewoman in ordinary life, let alone those 
ef exalted rank, would take the trouble to 
rule it. 


Have we not all experienced and execrated 
the thoughtless, inconsiderate man who, in a 
cheery, irresponsible way, asks you to accom- 
pany him home and take pot-luck? You ar- 
rive, the visit is totally unexpected, and it 
must be admitted that you are as unwelcome 
as you are unexpected. Consequently, you 
are illogically angry with your hostess’s cold- 
ness, vexed with yourself for accepting the 
invitation, but reserve your most awful and 
effective curses for ‘*the man.’” Your host- 
ess, meanwhile, having made a hurried toilet, 
and lied about not knowing you were there, 
descends and carries on an idiotic conversation 
with you, answering your absurd inanities 
something like this : ‘*Oh, yes. I doso dote 
on Wagner. (I am sure this fowl will never 
be cooked in time.) No, we have not yet vis- 
ited the Blue Nose of Scotland. (I wonder if 


I told Mary to get that tart from round the 


Phew ! that’s the bread sauce burn- 
You must tell me all about your dear 
Would you excuse me a 
the minister's 


corner. 
ing. ) 
wife’s sweet cats. 
moment while I speak to 
wife ?”’ 


A most touching marriage ceremony was 
that of Piquet, the gallant plumber who saved 
so many people from the bazaar fire in Paris. 
It was touching most of all because not one of 
the victims snatched from certain death had 
sufficient gratitude to display the slightest 
interest in the rescuer. Not a soul besides 
the parties concerned and their witnesses 
appeared at the mairie or the church, nor was 
there the slightest wedding gift from the many 
wealthy people the bridegroom had saved from 
a horrible death. But this was not the only 
pathetic feature of the workman's marriage. 
One who ought to have been there was also 
absent—viz., the bridegroom’s mother, who, 
it appears, since the day when her son played 
the hero's part so well, expected to see him 
rewarded by the hand of a princess, But 
alas for her ambitious dreams! he remained 
faithful to his own station in life, and this the 
mother so much resented that she refused her 
consent and absented herself from the church. 


There is one place in the world where more 
gold is to be found than has so far come out 
of the Klondike. And stranger still, in the 
same place there are more diamonds and other 
gems than the total output of the South Afri- 
can diamond fields. This is in the Vatican, 
the home of Pope Leo x111, a palace that con- 
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tains seven thousand rooms, and within which 
are stored treasures that eclipse the whole 
wealth of the Klondike. The weight of gold 
alone, it is safe to say, is worth in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty millions of dollars, and 
every ounce of it has passed through the hands 
of skilled artisans, adding, perhaps, a third or 
a quarter more to itsvalue. There is no alloy 
usually employed, by the goldsmith in the com- 
position of the Vatican treasures, for offerings 
to the Sovereign Pontiff are literally of gold. 
These treasures are practically considered as 
the personal estate of the Pope. When he is 
elected to the Holy See he is required to give 
an account of his stewardship at his pleasure. 
Toa large proportion of these treasures his 
personal right is indisputable, for to him were 
presented at various times—on the occasion of 
his Jubilee in 1888—enough gifts to ransom a 
kingdom. At the Jubilee Mass alone, three 
millions of dollars in gold—the most part in 
coined money—were presented. 


GLIMPSES 
Don’ t— 

Have a pouched bodice to your décolleté 
ball gown if your figure is faultless and your 
neck divinely fair, but have the corsage tight 
fitting and draped with jeweled chains. The 
effect is enchanting. 


THAT— 

Shaded feathers, especially in bluet blues 
and beige to brown tints, are the smart ostrich 
trimmings for velvet toques for the winter. 


BEwaRE— 

Of colored kid gloves. A green hand, a 
red or a blue one is something monstrous and 
blood curdling. Fail not to notice that all 
well-dressed women wear tans, fawns and 


beige shades for day-time. 


THaT— 

The newest toilet pincushions are not far 
from twenty-seven inches long and from six to 
eight wide, with silk embroidered tops and a 
lace flounce around the sides, dotted with 
bows of narrow ribbon. ; 


THaT— 

A late matinée opera glass novelty looks 
like a portemonnaie. You press a spring, it 
opens and reveals an opera glass which is sta- 
tionary. Two slides in the top of porte- 
monnaie enable you to scan the stage or 
audience. 


VERILY— 

The making of neckwear hath no end. 
Every possible device has been tried, and sel- 
dom do you meet with an unbecoming one. 
There are models to suit long necks, short 
necks, square necks, round necks, fat necks 
and thin necks, as well as pretty necks and 
ugly ones. 


THaT— 

One may find the most beautiful strings of 
Roman pearls in a New York shop, quite 
the equal of the best abroad which, once set 
with veritable jeweled clasps, would defy de- 
tection anywhere in the evening. 


THaT— 


White paradise plumes are apt to be far 
more becoming to most faces than white ostrich 
feathers when used for toque trimming. 
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HAT SHE WEARS 
J TP 
PART OF A WEDDING TROUSSEAU—BEIGE- 
COLOR AFTERNOON COSTUME— VIOLET 
VELVET GOWN—VELVET FLOWERS 
ON TOQUE—BLUE VELOURS 
COSTUME 


Ortunately weddings are not postponed 
because the Public Works Department 
blocks the way. Country weddings 

are now the fashion, so things go on admirably. 
Two very elaborate trousseaux have recently 
had the courage to face the custom-house and 
pay out liberally for being foreign luxuries. 
Three gowns have been treasured in mind for 
these pages, and some others are to follow. 
The first gown was one of those very light 
cloths—a pale beige—and such a favorite 
color as it is, which is set apart for dressy 
afternoon functions. These pale cloths prom- 
ise to be worn this year as never before, and 
the pity is that it has taken two seasons for 
everybody to gather up courage to wear what 
is so becoming. 
A REDINGOTE MODEL 

This beige ladies’-cloth skirt touched the 
ground well all around, and while it fitted like 
a glove at the top, flared out to perfection at 
the bottom and hung with such grace separ- 
ately over a taffeta sk-rt ; but the silk petti- 
coats are often flounced up the entire back to 
give support, as the lines of drapery must be 
soft, not a hint of stiffness anywhere. As 
this chic gown was built en redingote, the 
bodice and skirt are one, the back of bodice 
flat and half of the front a slight blouse, 
which was entirely separate. To begin, the 
front of skirt has a broad panel of velvet 
mottled in discs, in blue, green and dull 
orange, exquisitely blended with an_ over- 
shad.ng of Venetian red. The bottom of this 
velvet panel extends back to the sides, ard the 
fronts of the cloth skirt, which meet at the 
waist line, fall off on either side diagonally to 
within a half-yard of the bottom, being cut up 
into a sharp point and slanting off again to the 
bottom, which is untrimmed. These fronts 
are bordered with an open passementerie 
ridged through the centre and having a lace- 
like border perhaps two shades deeper in tone 
than the cloth. This design is repeated three 
times on each front with even spaces between, 
the six lines blending into one at the point of 
meeting at the waist. 


A NOVEL BODICE FRONT 

The bodice carries out the same character 
of design modified. On each front there are 
triple sharp points like the teeth of a saw, 
these points meeting three times down the 
front and held together by three rosettes of 
narrow red velvet ribbon. The spaces of 
cloth between these points is cut away, show- 
ing an under-blouse of dull-red velvet plissé 
and slightly pouched. The same passe- 
menterie defines these points and two braces 
of it are carried over the shoulders and around 
the upper part of the back. The sleeves are of 
cloth fitted closely to the arm, with a scant cap 
at the top cut up into a small V in the centre and 
and bordered with passeinenterie also. A simi- 
lar passementerie point at the wrists, with a plissé 
of red velvet for finish. Collar band of the same 
velvet, quite high, with back plaitings of red 
velvet and red mousseline de soie plissés. 

(Continued on page 318) 
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(Continued from page 316) 
VELVET ROSETTES ON A TOQUE 


The toque sent with this gown had a queer 
round flat beige velvet crown, jeweled in red, 
green, blue and orange, the sides of crown and 
brim gracefully draped in beige velvet. On 
the left side, the toque being well pitched up 
in the back, there was a cluster of orange,red, 
and blue velvet plissé rosettes and above a 
fan of white cock feathers tossing over the 
crown. 


VIOLET VELVET LUNCHEON FROCK 


The second gown was an extremely smart 
affair, intended for ceremonious visits, lunch- 
eons, etc. You are to imagine a reddish 
violet velvet with a faultless skirt touching the 
ground all around and of course separately 
hung over a violet silk skirt. The front of 
skirt had a unique trimming in the way of a 
wide Venetian guipure barb, pointed at the 
bottom and inserted in the velvet, from the 
middle of the waist line diagonally to the 
bottom of the skirt. The barb had been cut, 
evidently, and began at the waist mount to be 
inset about an inch in width, the surplus lace 
being slipped underneath the velvet and gradu- 
ally brought out to its full width. A second 
and shorter barb, without doubt the other end 
of the barb originally, was inset in the same 
way beginning at the waist line and followed 
the same direction several inches apart, that is 
in a diagonal line. On the inner side of each 
barb a beautifully ornamental trimming com- 
posed of five-inch long narrow bands of sable 
which were linked together by gold ornaments 
and studded with cabuchon hyacinths. 


AN ELABORATE BODICE 


The bodice was in two parts, the upper in red 
violet velvet opening at the left to bust, the open- 
ing trimmed with the same gold and sable band, 


and the end of a third barb inset as if it were a 
rever. From the bust downwards the velvet 
was cut away, and formed a flat triangle with 
the point apex at the belt. The lower bodice 
was a blouse of Roman silk in adull red shade 
finely plaited, a suspicion of the blouse show- 
ing in the back, which was cut down through 
the centre and bordered with the sable and the 
gold trimming. The neck was finished with 
a high velvet collar band having pointed lace 
tabs turning over in front. The wrists of 
sleeves also had bits of guipure inset in points, 
the sleeves fitting the arm and slightly draped 
at the top. 


VELVET CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A toque in dull red uncut velvet had been 
especially made for this gown and had a partic- 
ularly smart air, its brim very circular the vel- 
vet wonderfully draped and on the left the same 
tone of violet repeated in uncut velvet ribbon 
loops and a cluster of shaded reddish violet 
chrysanthemums with a black paradise plume 
turned backward. 

Velvet flowers are now appearing on the 
latest Paris millinery, tabooed as they were in 
the early autumn fashions, when feathers ruled 
supreme. Velvet flowers are especially rich 
and handsome and will divide the honors with 
plumes and tips on hats of all kinds. Feathers 
droop and curl over toques in reckless profu- 
sion, for some of the toques have much wider 
brims than others. ‘ Toques are par excelience 
the smart hats of the season, and they are or- 
dered by the half dozen to suit various gowns, 
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BLUE VELOURS GOWN 


In conclusion, the description of the third 
gown must be given. It was one of those 
simple affairs which the best makers alone turn 
out so charmingly and in which a well set-up 
woman appears to such advantage. The ma- 
terial was a silk and wool velours in marine 
blue having cross cords of black. The skirt 
fitted like a glove and had for trimming nine 
narrow black bias satin bands stitched on both 
sides around the bottom. The sleeveless part 
of the bodice was of periwinkle blue taffeta, 
which is simply a blue lavender. It was 
gathered into a deep girdle and over the seven 
rows of gathers were seven black satin bands 
stitched flat, opening on the left side, where 
each row finished with a flat satin bow and 
small steel buckle. The silk was gathered at 
the top into a round yoke and these fine shir- 
ings were also covered with bands of satin to 
match. For neck finish a high collar band of 
silk with two bands of satin stitched on, the 
collar band and yoke opening on the left and 
finished off with small flat satin bows with steel 
buckles. Velours sleeves tight to the arm, a 
drooping puff at the top, while the rest of the 
sleeves were ringed round closely with stitched 
bands of black satin and tight to the arm. 


FOR THE ROGUE'S GALLERY 


Ove puts on his solemn mask, 
I Gathers up his kit of tools, 
Sets his ladder where abide 
All unwary fools. 


What if doors be locked and barred 
So a window opens wide ? 

Love the thief hath little care 
How he comes inside. 


Next day's *‘ personal’’: “ If at once 
Wingéd boy, disguised and masked 

Returns all stolen hearts unharmed 
No question will be asked.”’ 


Grace Duffield Goodwin, 


THE ART INTEREST 


SUPREME DIFFICULTIES UNDER WHICH THE 
DECORATION OF THE ASTORIA WAS DONE 


He handsome and important mural 
paintings which form so striking a 
- feature in the decorations of the much- 
decorated new Astoria Hotel were executed 
under such extraordinarily untoward circum- 
stances for the artists that they are entitled to 
more credit than appears. The story of the 
giving of these commissions is the old one 
which is by this time so familiar, and which 
unfortunately seems to be inevitable—no steps 
taken to consider the mural decoration until 
the last six months of the building’s erection, 
and the then necessarily desperate haste of 
conception, design and execution of the big 
canvases in order not to delay the formal 
‘* opening,”® set at the earliest possible date. 
The distinguished architect avers, with great 
show of reason in this case, that he could not 
have arranged for the artists’ work sooner ; 
the artists themselves, fired with a noble emu- 
lation, accepted the six months’ incessant toil 
under pressure and frequently under exigent 
circumstances that deprived them of the greater 
part of their pecuniary reward. 
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RAPID WORK 


All the mural paintings in the new hotel were 
begun last spring with the understanding that 
they were to be finished and on the hotel walls 
by the first of October. This date was later 
postponed a week or ten days ; and it speaks 
well both for the business habits and the com- 
mand of their art of these painters that this 
condition was fulfilled, with the exception of 
Mr. Low, who had probably the greatest 
amount of work to do. Within this space of 
time Mr. Blashfield conceived and painted his 
immense ball-room ceiling, 66x44 feet ; Mr. 
Simmons imagined, designed and executed 
his sixteen pendentives for the smaller ball- 
room; Mr. Turner his series of spandrels, 
lunettes and two rectangles running round the 
four sides of the dining room; and Mr. Low 
the greater part of his fourteen ovals and six 
lunettes on the walls of the large ball-room. 
Even a layman can conceive the extreme dif- 
ficulty of inventing and executing under this 
stress and concern fifteen or twenty large 
decorative, imaginative paintings, all to be 
original, distinguished in sequence and har- 
mony, and yet each distinct. 


TREMENDOUS STRAIN 


The over-driven imagination collapses and 
refuses to produce ; the anxious and fatigued 
eye loses its fine discrimination and commits 
blunders ; the tired hand and the tired body— 
working on stagings and step-ladders, without 
respite and, as in this case, through summer 
heat—fails. And decorative painting cannot 
be hurried in the execution, nor painted thinly ; 
the tone and quality are most important and 
are inevitably to be obtained only through 
many experiments and comparisons. The 
general scheme of the whole room and of all 
the other paintings has to be constantly kept 
in mind as well as that of the particular canvas 
under hand. 


A REMARKABLE RESULT 


Under these circumstances, and under the 
additional disadvantages of not being able to 
see their paintings in situ as they proceeded, 
and, generally, of having no control over the 
other decorations of the room, it is indeed re- 
markable ‘that these paintings should be so 
successful, so truly decorative, as they are 
when placed on walls and ceilings. It is not 
that they need excusing, nor that the visitors 
who throng these halls will be able to see evi- 
dences of haste or imperfection, but a record 
of the circumstances seems due. 


THE CRITIC’S BRAZEN AGE 


Hat we live in the age of brass no liter- 
ary critic will be disposed to deny. 
Rather will he sadly admit the change 
which less than a century has brought over the 
spirit of the author and the public, and which 
partakes the nature of a revolt against the crit- 
ical authority. For this change the critic can- 
not be held responsible ; and if he himself has 
degenerated from his high estate, it is in con- 
sequence and not asa cause thereof. It could 
not be expected that he would go on solemnly 
crying his opinions in a wilderness. Even the 
most enthusiastic orator lowers his tone on be- 
ing deserted by his audience. 
Seventy years ago the reviewer was a mighty 
power in the land—in Great Britain, that is 
(not to go farther afield), America at that 
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(Continued from page 318) 
period not being considerable from a literary 
point of view. In Great Britain, then, existed 
a sort of cult, of which Jeffrey, ‘the great 
literary anthropophagus*’ and pet detestation 
of Byron, the alpha of the Edinburgh Review, 
was pontiff. The Edinburgh reigned supreme 
while 

‘¢, , . Authors bent in humble awe, 
And hailed its voice as truth, its word as law.’ 


, 


Throughout the land ‘* each country book- 
club bowed the knee to Baal,’’ and bought a 
copy of whatever the Edinburgh critic com- 
mended. There were hundreds of these pri- 
vate clubs, and they all owned the sway of 
Jeffrey. Those were the days when Scott, 
at the hight of his lyrical fame, could be, and 
with reason, seriously discomfited by Jeffrey's 
cold review of Marmion. Those were the 
golden days when the critic was Sir Oracle, 
august, imperial ; and when he oped his lips 
dogs were dumb and authors quaked. 

It is sad to behold how quickly this power 
waned, how absolutely are the mighty fallen. 
The times are long past when Byron, at odds 
with the Edinburgh Reviewers for their opin- 
ion of his minor poetry, admitted that “it 
wou!d indeed require a Hercules to crush the 
Hydra,*’ and confined himself to the hope of 
‘¢merely bruising one of the heads of the 
serpent."" The author in fact was well nigh 
helpless so long as the public bowed to the 
critic’s starch decree. But when the reader 
found out that the critic was but a mortal like 
himself, then the author discovered that he 
might safely be defied. The moment public 
and author ceased to be awed by the voice 
proceeding from the veil of anonymity, that 
moment the critic's thunderbolt became 
harmless, and his panegyric correspondingly 
ineffective. 

* * * 

And the final cause is undoubtedly the 
diffusion of the democratic spirit and its inva- 
sion of the aristocratic province of letters. The 
public nowadays reads for itself and has estab- 
lished an understanding with the author, 
whereby it is supplied with the sort of reading 
matter it likes, entirely without reference to the 
likes or dislikes of the critic. At this time, it 
is candidly admitted by an eminent member of 
the order, no newspaper exists in Great Britain 
—nor, we may add, in America—which is 
able to sell an edition of a book by praising it. 

«*I doubt,’’ says Mr. Gosse resignedly, ¢¢ if 
any review, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and coming from the most influential 
quarter, causes two hundred copies of a book 
to be bought.’’ He excepts a signed article 
by Mr. Gladstone, but recognizes that even 
such a testi nonial is no longer omnipotent. 

In equal ratio the destructive power of 
criticism has declined. Not the most sensitive 
poet of to-day runs any risk of the death-blow 
which a harsh reviewer was fabled to have 
dealt Keats. Nor is he even to be ‘turned 
from the career of his humor’’ by any such 
*¢ quibbles quick and paper bullets of the 
brain.** The words of Bentley are truer now 
than when they were given out—nobody is 
written down, except by himself. On the 
contrary, the one certain result of a slashing 
review is to boom the book attacked. And 
the only thing for which the critics of to-day 
are feared is their occasional ‘* conspiracy of 
silence.”” 

In a word, the sole power left them is that 
of keeping the names of authors before the 
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public and of bringing into notice the new men. 
The reviewer now performs the part of the in- 
dividual who introduces the lecturer to his 
audience and, having strutted his five minutes 
on the stage, he retires and leaves the author 
to make his own impression. 

Thus shorn of his glory and deprived even 
of his occupation, what is left him? What 
but to change with the times—to become 
brazen in an age of brass? As a matter of 
fact, the change has been a subdivision of his 
functions, The terms critic and reviewer are 
no longer strictly interchangeable as they were 
seventy or fifty years ago. Nowadays we have 
critics and we have reviewers, but they differ 
widely, as a rule, in character. 

The critic is a gentleman of culture and 
generally of amiable temper, who writes in- 
structive essays on literary topics and who, re- 
versing the rule of his predecessor, praises his 
contemporaries at the expense, if necessary, of 
the past. He is read for his style and scholar- 
ship, but he does not even pretend to authority. 

The reviewer of to-day is almost purely a 
commercial character. Not that he is bought 
and sold—no, his position is by no means of 
sufficient importance. But simply, whether 
he realizes it or not, he is part of an advertising 
scheme. He represents the agreement between 
the publishers of the book and of the news- 
paper. Moreover, he knows that what he 
says will have no weight, and that nobody is 
interested in his personal opinion. This re- 
viewer has too strong a sense of humor to take 
himself seriously. He becomes flippant, 
because this is the easiest of métiers, and 
affords a chance of being amusing with the 
least effort. He makes gentle fun of the 
author, or pitches into him and performs a 
cacaphonic war-dance on the prostrate remains 
of his book, according to the whim of the 
moment, soothing any possible twinge of 
conscience by the reflection that at any rate 
nobody takes him in earnest. 

He is like those spectres of German folk- 
story (learnedly explained by Jung Stilling and 
Kermer) who strive to frighten travelers by 
fierce looks and gestures, though everyone 
knows them to be incapable “ even of drawing 
one’s cravat inconveniently tight.”” 

Or he resembles that ancient Tithomes, who 
begged of his goddess-love earthly immor- 
tality, but forgot to ask also that his youthful 
vigor be preserved to him. Tithomes shriv- 
eled up and became a cicada chirping, invisi- 
ble and shrill, in the weeds. Well, that is 
the reviewer of the age of brass. 

Nota Bene, 


DRESS NOTES BY THE WAY 


INEXPENSIVE CHEVIOT COSTUME 


His model suggests a cheaper costume in 
cheviot, some of the heather mixtures, 
or friezes in brown and black or black 

and white. Instead of folds, black corded braid 
of good quality, an inch and a half wide, in five 
rows, should trim the skirt. A coat to match 
is trimmed across the body as the model, in 
Royal blue. A lining of moiré could be used 
as a substitute for the fur as in the model, and 
a black fur boa be worn for warmth, and asa 
finish to the neck. As it is not obligatory to 
have a particular kind of muff in a toilette of 
this kind, any black fur would answer. 


VELVET JACKETS 
Velvet Russian jackets are pretty to wear 
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at teas and the theatre. . They may be 
braided in black on black or colored velvets, 
or have the narrowest bands of any dark fur, 
laid on crossways with jet or steel headings. 
The top or bottom of sleeve trimmed to cor- 
respond. Another charming trimming is te 
follow a design in narrow black satin comet 
ribbon. The design should include the out- 
side of high collar. Revers in front, matching 
the lining of collar, add very much to the 
dressiness of the jacket, whether of fur or lace 
placed over satin. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR JEWELED BELTS 


When jeweled belts are out of reach, very 
pretty ones may be made by hand, with large 
and small jet ornaments on black or colored 
satins. Ribbons are always becoming as belts, 
and buckles quite necessary to be in the fashion. 


BLACK VELVET BLOUSE 


A blouse of black mirror velvet, with collar 
and revers of chartreuse-green mirror velvet, 
was a great success. A very narrow border of 
mink was laid on the edge. Around the neck 
a wide lace scarf was passed twice, crossed and 
tied with a bow and ends in front. 


TOQUE TRIMMED WITH OSTRICH FEATHERS 


A Henri Deux toque with broken lines in 
front, pitched up, crushed drapery over the 
crown in jetted and spangled black velvet, with 
two chartreuse-green ostrich feathers, a little 
to the left in the back, with a pearl, jet and 
gold ornament as mount, was a perfect pic- 
ture. 


BODICE FOR WHEELING COSTUME 


There isa unique waist, especially built 
for wheeling costumes, where a quick change 
is needed—in case of a visit or ifa luncheon is 
on the tapis, or any occasion, in fact, where one 
finds it necessary to smarten up the dress. We 
are to suppose the suit built of any of the nice 
cloths in vogue witha short basque belted 
blouse bodice, the front, fastening a trifle on 
the left, having three braided ornaments down 
the left. There is a rather wide turn-over 
collar, set low on the neck, with a braided 
ornament on each corner. We see a glimpse 
of a pretty front beneath and a linen collar and 
plaid bow finishes the neck. ‘The great ad- 
vantage lies inthe revers, which are the fronts 
when unfastened and turned back, being lined 
with white satin and covered with guipure lace. 
The front is of mousseline de soie, tucked with 
groups of narrow velvet ribbon. A lace cravatte 
is hastily made to replace the silk one ; the hat 
removed, when a complete and instantaneous 
change is accomplished, and very becoming at 
the same time. 


THE BEST OUTSIDE GARMENT IF THERE IS TO 
BE BUT ONE 


When one wishes to avoid the purchase of 
more than one wrap, a jacket is the best choice 


and answers for all occasions. They are to be 
found at moderate prices very smartly built, 
with or without fur trimming. The Russian 
blouse model requires hight and slenderness to 
wear it with grace; without both of those 
possessions it takes away from those who have 
neither every vestige of attractiveness. 


FANCY FRONTS 


Fronts in every variety are an especial feature 
of present bodices and quite the pronounced 
one. 
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The New 
— Model Corset 





Your inspection of this, together with latest novelties 
in lingerie and ladies’ handkerchiefs, etc., is invited 
by the proprietor of 


THE PANSY SHOP 
903 Broadway, Cor. 20th Street, New York 
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SILVERWARE EXHIBITION 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


THE GORHAM CO., SILVERSMITHS 





Will have on view during the week beginning 
November 15th, in the East Room, WALDORF- 
ASTORIA, Thirty-fourth Street entrance, from 
ten a.m. until nine p. m., a collection of 
WROUGHT STERLING SILVERWARE, 
representing examples of the hand work of the 
most skilled artisans of the present day. 

This Exhibition will appeal to collectors of rare 
silverware and connoisseurs of art metal work. 


GORHAM M'F’G CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York 
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{For the Horse Show! 


Heavy white and pearl grey gloves 
for Ladies 


The new 


gloves are of 


leather and 
made with 
raw edges and 
one button— 
the same style 

now so 
fashionable for 


men. Newest 
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JOHN FORSYTHE, 865 BROADWAY 






DESCRIPTIONS OF NUMBERED 
FASHIONS 


Ig. 4682—Smart visiting gown in a 
1%) bright shade of petunia ladies’-cloth. 
Skirt sheath model, an apron front 
having a trefoil design wrought in black silk 
braid up the sides. The bodice round, with 
an open front, braided in black to match 
skirt, having a short pointed cloth tab rising 
as if from front panel, over a vest of pale blue 
corded silk, overlaid with flat russet lace, and 
pointed collar tabs turning over a darker shade 
of petunia velvet collar band, the high Valois 
collar lined with the same, and a narrow belt 
tomatch. Cloth sleeves tight to arm slightly 
draped at the top, braided design below. 

Fig. 4683—Reception gown. Skirt and 
half bodice, a lovely shade of fawn bengaline 
heavily corded crosswise. Sheath skirt French 
model, embroidered on the bottom of front 
gore in shades of brown and fawn chenille 
touched up with white floss, and topaz jewels. 
Silk bodice embroidered to match, with head- 
ing of topaz and gold passementerie. Guimpe 
of puffed lisse fawn color over white, divided 
by vertical bands of same passementerie, and 
lisse sleeves banded in rings above elbows in 
the same way, while the lower arms are 
shirred plissé. Jockeys at the top in both white 
and fawn lisse. Gold net collar band and 
belt, both draped. 

Fig. 4681 — Afternoon gown for young 
matron or maid in mouse-gray armure cloth. 
Skirt trimmed around the bottom with five 
rows of gray lace braid, pointed on gore seams 
in front and ornamented by a round twist of 
braid at intervals. Round bodice opening over 
guipure lace guimpe, The fronts wimmed 
with panels of fancy velvet Venetian red 
ground, Small velvet collar overtops cloth 
one and velvet belt to match. Slightly draped 
sleeves, wrist finish of velvet. Guipure jabot 
at belt. 

Fig 4702—Heavy blue silk with scrolls of 
black velvet, lined with lemon-yellow satin. 
The cape fastens on the left shoulder and is 
trimmed with very coarse écru lace which 
falls in a jabot with a black velvet bow, 
Silver fox is used around the bottom, with a 
plaiting of lemon-yellow mousseline de soie 
which is graduated toward back and front. 
Collar lined with white sain, embroidered in 
blue, 

Fig. 4703—A small theatre cape of sage- 
green velvet, edged with sable. Very high 
collar, extending into a coilarette, the point 
reaching to waist line. This is of deep cream 
miroir velvet appliquéd with black satin, 
black and silver braid, a border of the same 
braid outlines the collarette; the front of the 
cape ig finished at the throat with a broad 
jabot of cream miroir velvet and a fall of lace 
caught in with five sable tails. Wide black 
satin bow holds the cape in at the waist, 

Fig. 4700—Black velvet visiting gown, 
Full, plain skirt. Round bodice, Persian 
belt fastening to one side. Revers of putty- 
colored, satin-finish cloth, appliquéd in black 
ind gold; duchesse lace cravat. 

Fig. 4699—Dainty house gown of accor- 
dion-plaited gray crépe de chine over yellow 
taffeta silk lining. The skirt is very full 
with two bands of yellow insertion forming 
diamonds. The lower band is edged with a 
tiny ruffle of gray chiffon. The bottom of 
the skirt is finished with plissés of chiffon. 
Bodice accordion-plaited; shirred sleeves, 
ending at elbow with a deep frill of écru lace ; 
lace and yellow ribbon complete the trumming. 

Fig. 4701—Old rose silk reception gown. 
Princess with deep flounce of plaited velvet 
and lace headed with chenile. Deep jabot on 
one side from shoulder to waist line made of 
ribbon velvet and lace fastened with two 
black pearl and rhinestone buttons, a frill of 
lace at the wrists. Little plaited ruffles form 
shoulder caps. Back perfectly plain, slight 
train. 

Fig. 4697—Visiting gown of blue satin- 
finished cloth. Bodice slightly bloused in 
front’ and trimmed with strips of narrow 
velvet pressed. Heavy embroidered jacket, 
panels of the same reaching from waist line to 
the bottom of skirt; girdle of gray tucked 
taffeta with collar to match, ruch of lace. 

Fig. 4696—A street costume of black 
cloth. The folds on the skirt are made of 
stitched cloth. The skirt is cut with one 
seam only down the middle of the back. The 


corsage is trimmed with chenille, a cravat of 
lace and a deep collar with one broad stitched 
fold. Sleeves small with all the fulness com- 
ing from a stitched seam very near the front. 
A collar and girdle of. corn-flower-blue velvet. 

4698—Embroidered black mousseline de 
soie incrusted with lace. Waves of tightly 
ruched chiffon, heading two taffeta side 
plaitings. Narrow embroidered ruffle at the 
bottom. Back of skirt of accordion-plaited 
taffeta trimmed with bands of insertion. 
Bodice of the plaited taffeta, with two plaited 
ruffles over one of embroidery, forming 
a fichu effect, crossed over to one side. 
Girdle and collar of brilliant green. 





NEW SHIRT WAIST FROM FORSYTHE 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
Ig. on page 312—Charming gown of 
k Royal blue velvet. Skirt trimmed 
around the bottom with a fitted fac- 
ing of drab antique velvet, scalloped at the 
top and trimmed with narrow chinchilla, each 
point ending in a drab velvet rosette. Open 
Russian blouse having a flat basque of antique 
drab velvet, over which are blue velvet tabs 
bordered with fur.  Toight-fitting velvet 
sleeves with pointed cuffs of drab velvet and 
fur and top drapery headed by scalloped epau- 
lettes, fur-trimmed also. Front of écru lace 
mingled with gold thread embroidery with 
neck band to match, 

Fig. on page 313. Left—Smart full-dress 
gown of dahlia velvec. Skirt has three broad 
shirrings at the top, each piped with satin to 
match. An open shirred bodice ; the sleeves 
shirred also, and close-fitting, with single 
puffs at the top, and a short frill at each of 
the wrists, satin pipings dividing the shirrings. 
Steel and gilt belt in open-work design, Rus- 
set lace front over white satin. 

Fig. on page 313. Right—French velvet 
afternoon visiting gown—a beige ground 
striped with black, Bottom of skirt trimmed 
with band of tan cloth thickly embroidered 
with black chenille, and»bordered with black 
astrakhan, Boléro bodice quite short, bor- 
dered on the bottom with astrakhan; the 
sleeves slightly draped at the top and tight 
below, with narrow astrakhan border at 
wrists. Tan cloth cape and high collar, em- 
broidered with black chenille to match skirt 
band, and bordered with astrakhan also. 
Gathered blouse worn beneath, of cream-col- 
ored velvet shot with opaque green beads and 
scarf at neck to match, finished by bow in 
front. 
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FOOD LOST IN COOKING 


N arecent issue of the New York Times 
I the results experiments in food loss by 
cooking were presented as follows : 

Experts connected with the experiment 
stations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have been making some inter- 
esting tests showing the losses in the boiling 
of vegetables and the composition and digest- 
ibility of potatoes'and eggs. A.C. True, 
director of these experiment stations, remarks 
that, although the greater part of the food of 
man is prepared for use by cooking, yet the 
changes which various foods undergo during 
the process and the losses which are brought 
about by cooking have been little studied. 
Prof, H. Snyder, Dr. Almah J. Frisby and 
Dr. A. P. Bryant have just completed some 
investigations on the loss of nutrients in boil- 
ing potatoes, carrots and cabbages; also on 
the composition and digestibility of potatoes 
and eggs. 

Few persons know that in 100 pounds of 
uncooked cabbage there are but 7 14 pounds of 
dry matter, and of this dry matter from 24 
to three pounds are lost in the process of cook- 
ing. This lossseemsto be unavoidable unless 
the cabbage is cooked in such a manner that 
the water in which it is boiled is also used. 
This is frequently the case when cabbage is 
cooked with corned beef. In the experiments 
made at the government stations, potatoes, 
carrots and cabbage were selected as being the 
best representativet of tubers, roots and pot 
herbs. 

The conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ments with potatoes are substantially as fol- 
lows: First—in order to obtain the highest 
food value pota‘ocs should not be peeled be- 
fore cooking- Second—-when the potatoes 
are peeled before cooking the least loss is sus- 
tained by putting them directly into hot 
water and boiling as rapidly as possible. Even 
then the loss is very considerable. Third— 
If potatoes are peeled and soaked in cold 
water before boiling the loss of nutrients is 
very great, being one-fourth of all the al- 
buminoid matter. In a bushel of potatoes 
the loss would be equivalent to a pound of 
sirloin steak. 

Although carrots contain less nitrogen than 
potatoes, they are found to contain relatively 
more albuminoid nitrogen, and therefore to 
furnish more matter available for building 
muscular tissue. From the experiments with 
carrots the following conclusions are deduced : 


STOCK AND LONG TIE FROM FORSYTHE 


In order to retain the greatest amount of 
nutrients in the cooking of carrots the pieces 
should be large rather than small ; the boil- 
ing should be rapid, in order to give less time 
for the solvent action of the water to act 
upon the food ingredients ; as little water as 
possible should be used, and if the matter ex- 
tracted be used as food along with the carrots, 
instead of being thrown away, the loss of 20 
to 30 per cent or even more of the total 
food value may be prevented. 

Experiments analagous to those with pota- 
toes and carrots were made with cabbage, to 
determine the loss of food material during 


the process of preparation for the table 
Cabbage represents the ciass of pot herbs jg 
which the leaves are the edible portion, 
exposes more surface to the action of thy 
water than do tubers or roots. The kind of 
water used has more effect on the logs of 
nutrients 1n cooking cabbage than the tem, 
perature of the water at which the cookin 
is started. In any case the loss is large, 

The purpose* of these experiments just 
completed is to learn what actually take, 
place in the process of preparing food by the 
common methods, The losses which ocey 
in the cooking of potatoes, carrots and cab. 
bages vary with the different methods of 
boiling followed. While the net loss ig nop 
so great as to render it imperative that people 
in ordinary circumstances should abandoy 
methods of preparing these foods which they 
consider make them most palatable, there ape 
believed to be many persons who canng 
afford to permit even the comparatively smajj 
waste of food observed in these experiments 4 

In the tests with eggs it was shown that. 
while the method of cooking has some effeg 
upon the rate of digestibility, it does agp 
materially affect the total digestibility. Rubs 
ner, in an experiment with man, found tha 
79.1 per cent. of the nitrogen of hard-boiled” 
eggs was digested. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LI 
ITED INCOMES 


THE USEFUL CAPE 


O one was quite prepared for such 
N loyalty to the blouse in winter gown 
fashions, nor did one expect to see 
capes and mantles booked for another season 
as modish when they had not been looked 
upon over here last year as particularly smart, 
French women, however, did not tire of 
them as we did, and that made a difference, 
for at many spring functions élégantes wore 
them. Cloth capes predominate in the 
latest importations, and how beautifully they 
are covered over with black velvet applications 
intermingled with fine black silk braiding 
and charming machine embroidery in black 
silk. The attached collars are higher than 
last year’s were, and when of fur within and 
without one may defy the coldest wave 
imaginable. They are comfortably long and) 
warmly lined with wool wadding. When visi 
are to be paid or we go to matinées, to 
theatre or anywhere that renders it needful 
put on and take off a cloak quickly, nothing) 
is more convenient, as at such places we #€ 
sure to wear pretty and dressy bodice. 
Then, too, this winter the tops of sleeves ae 
quite trimmed up, the ornamentation let into 
the sleeve material or posed on the cap above 
or epaulette. One is always sure in wearing 
a mantle that no injury will be done the 
bodice, whereas we do know that a cot 
sleeve, even if loose, will crush out the fresh- 
ness of a pretty sleeve and ruin. its shape. 
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water. 


Delightfully pure and sparkling. 
In addition, it possesses a pe- 
culiar power found in no other 
water, to dissolve and expel 
uric acid, thus driving Rheumatism, 
Gout, or Gravel from the system. En- 
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HONOR. 


yi! sicians all over the land. Sable Capes 


Sable Collarettes 
Sable Neck Pieces 


Special garments complcted at short notice 
Telephone 782 18th 
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Sold 
as Everywhere. 


, | dorsed and prescribed by leading phy- It's the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 
' 


Notwithstanding the advance in price 
of Imported Waters, prices on London- 
derry remain the same. 
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f° Free from all imperfections, whether irri- 
tated by heat or cold, sun or wind, or 
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inate in the whether subject to skin troubles such as peg 
autifully they Eruptions, Chafing, Pimples, or Ec- 
rt applications zemia, this cream will correct each and all. It 
silk braiding is not a ** beautifier,”’ covering up imperfections, Desk Pad Calendar 
dery in black but so corrects them and the causes by its purify- 
higher thes ing and healing properties it leaves the skin pure 
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SOLD DIRECT TO THE USERS THROUGH COMPANY'S 
EMPLOYEES ONLY, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


for the face makes the complexion pure and 
beautiful. 
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Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


tanses graiefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Standard. 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


FOR 1897. 
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AND THE PATENTED 


Newhort Coil 


are now on exhibition on Five Beautiful Wax Fig- 
ures in the show window. This new coiffure has 
never been equalled as to beauty, comfort, and the 
great simplicity of adjusting same, 

UNRIVALLED ARTISTS ply their art of Hair 





Dressing in the most luxuious and commodious 
parlors in this country; Hair Coloring to perfection! 
Illus, Catalogue free. Telephone call 2501 18th St. 


A. SIMONSON. 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST AND 22D STS. 




















